PIONEERS 


THEY  went  through  terrible  hardships,  the  pioneers-Portuguese, 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  British.  That  little 
handful  of  survivors,  who  left  Magellan’s  bones  at  Manila 
and  crept  back  round  the  world,  is  a  type  of  thousands.  Even  within 
living  memory  most  journeys  by  land  or  sea  were  an  excruciating 
misery.  Danger  lurked  everywhere.  The  stakes  were  high  some¬ 
times,  but  death  dealt  the  cards.  Reckless  the  merchant  venturers 
were  by  nature,  and  often  doing  great  wrong,  though  the  good  that 
has  come  of  it  all  to-day  is  much  greater  than  the  evil — rough  and 
greedy  often  enough,  but  men  of  great  endurance  ;  men,  as  sailors 
still  are,  of  incredible  coolness  and  courage.  And  they  had  this  in 
common.  Something  was  singing  in  their  hearts— the  Cali  of  the  Far. 

Shakespeare  and  Milton,  indeed,  were  stay-at-homes,  and 
Cromwell  and  Chatham,  and  most  of  our  greatest  men  ;  in  the 
church,  too,  the  most  part  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  at  home.  But 
a  nation  and  a  church  are  strong  and  healthy  when  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  people  feel  the  call  and  go  forth.  That  way  the 
community  itself  becomes  great  ;  that  way  the  world  is  growing  into 
civilisation.  Europe  is  Europe,  because  great  multitudes  of 
missionaries,  most  of  them  forgotten  now,  came  out  of  Christian 
Greece  and  Christian  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  through  centuries  of  peril 
tamed  our  barbarian  ancestors,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
Atlantic.  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of.  We  have  everything  to  be 
grateful  for.  The  crosses  in  so  many  national  flags  should  remind  us 
that  we  owe  our  greatness  to  missionaries.  The  men  and  women  who 
feel  the  call  of  distant  countries  are  the  salt  of  their  own  homeland  : 
but  they  are  also  the  sowers  in  the  lands  of  others.  Europe  is  Eroeup 
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because  she  got  a  new  religion  out  of  Asia.  China  used  to  call  us 
Europeans  foreign  devils  ;  but  we  know  what  we  owe  to  foreigners  : 
and  the  emancipated  Chinaman  of  to-day  knows  also  that  the 
missionary  has  got  something  very  valuable  which  he  wants  to  share 
with  others,  because  he  is  unselfishly  disposed. 

Now  the  British  public  has  the  most  curiously  ignorant  and 
confused  ideas  about  foreign  Mission  work.  People  simply  do  not 
know  that  Christianity  is  to-day  spreading  more  quickly  than  it  did 
in  the  first  five  centuries  of  Christianity  ;  they  have  no  notion  that 
it  took  over  a  thousand  years  to  convert  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
that  there  are  in  Europe  even  still  some  pagan  tribes  unconverted, 
whereas  Asia,  for  instance,  and  Africa,  are  becoming  Christian  at  a 
far  greater  numerical  rate  than  Europe  ever  did  ;  they  think  also  that 
— apart  from  numbers —  educated  non-Christians  are  successfully 
resisting  the  Gospel,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  such  people  have 
already  largely  adopted  the  Christian  point  of  view,  while  their  own 
ancestral  faiths  are  crumbling  away.  People  do  not  know  that, 
whereas  two  centuries  ago  only  one-fifth  of  the  world  was  under 
Christian  government,  to-day  three-fifths  are  under  Christian 
government ;  and  that  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  world  has 
grown  from  170  to  564  millions. 

People  think  still  of  a  missionary  as  a  kind  of  Hyde  Park  orator  : 
vainly  thumping  a  Bible  before  a  handful  of  savages,  who  are 
wondering  what  sort  of  an  addition  he  will  make  to  their  cuisine. 
They  do  not  know  that  missionaries  are  doctors,  nurses,  university 
professors,  school  teachers,  scout  leaders,  gymnasts,  architects, 
dressmakers,  carpenters,  quiet  parish  priests,  managers  of  great 
institutions  and  clubs,  Oriental  experts  and  scholars,  and  a  dozen 
other  things,  as  well  as  catechists  and  evangelists. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  gift  a  man  or  woman  may 
have  that  is  not  wanted  in  the  Mission  Field  ;  real  musicians,  I  am 
certain,  are  much  needed,  and  artists  and  craftsmen,  and — does  it 
seem  a  new  idea  ? — people  with  dramatic  gifts.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  good  art  in  the  Mission  Field, 
and  the  tremendous  power  of  music  and  the  drama  in  expressing 
true  and  noble  things.  What,  indeed,  is  foreign  Mission  work  ?  It 


is  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  good  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need 
them  most — the  service  of  humanity  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  There 
was  a  colonel,  fifty  years  ago,  who  got  two  or  three  Indians  to  come 
to  a  Bible  Class,  which,  I  expect,  he  ran  in  a  very  simple  unscientific 
way ;  but  one  of  his  hearers  became  the  ancestor  of  a  family — it  is 
now  almost  a  clan — of  Indian  Christians,  whose  influence  is  spread 
far  and  wide. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  see  an  old  college  friend,  superbly  happy  in  a 
large  field  fringed  with  coconut  palms  and  army  huts,  tenanted  by  a 
hundred  small  brown  boys,  who,  but  for  him,  would  be  living  on 
nothing  in  the  bazaars.  Again,  I  see  a  Cambridge  Don,  surrounded 
by  an  up-to-date  school,  where  kings  were  glad  to  send  their  sons — 
sitting,  perhaps  at  this  moment,  in  his  verandah,  within  sound  of 
the  pagoda  bells,  and  translating  our  Western  treasures  into  the 
difficult  language  which  he  almost  alone  has  mastered.  Again,  a 
bungalow  at  Christmas,  where  English  summer  flowers  are  growing, 
and  a  tutor  is  reading  Browning  for  fun  with  some  Indian  students, 
who  sometimes  are  quicker  at  finding  their  way  out  of  a  difficult 
passage  than  he  is.  Again,  a  brawny  young  man,  who  would  say,  I 
suppose,  that  he  is  “  not  good  enough  to  be  a  parson,”  and  who  is 
drilling  a  long  row  of  aspirants  to  physical  culture  in  the  dusty  light 
of  the  red  sunset.  Again,  a  famous  scholar,  poring  over  his  Sanskrit, 
and  writing  a  sympathetic  treatise  on  some  aspect  of  Hinduism. 
Again,  a  large  compound,  toddy  palms  in  the  background,  light  green 
rice  in  the  fields  ;  blind  children  in  many  class-rooms — uncared  for 
till  the  Mission  came,  and  now  busy  with  raised  maps,  and 
wonderfully  contrived  books,  and  weaving  and  singing. 

And  the  stupid  old  public  still  connects  a  fat  umbrella  and  black 
gloves  with  the  missionary  !  Missionaries  are  the  wisest,  most 
tolerant,  most  broad-minded  and  up-to-date  of  people  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  future  of  the  world  depends  in  the  main  upon  them. 

The  contact  between  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  often 
been  that  of  the  sword  ;  it  has  been  in  the  main  that  of  trade,  and  on 
its  bad  side  trade  has  included  exploitation,  alcoholism,  disease,  and 
slavery.  Over  and  over  again  Christendom  has  given  of  its  worst, 
and  incurred  hatred  and  shame.  It  has  been  the  better  and  the  real 


side  of  the  Christian  European  world  that  has  brought  the  long 
encounter  on  the  whole  to  good  effect — the  Christian  consciousness 
of  the  best  men  among  the  soldiers,  sailors,  merchant  venturers,  and 
colonists  ;  but  most  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  stood,  as 
missionaries,  for  entire  disinterestedness  and  for  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  of  Christianity  as  they  understood  it.  In  a  quite  definite 
way  they  are  becoming  the  inner  statesmen  of  the  new  world,  and  the 
wisest  rulers  and  administrators  now-a-days  take  ample  counsel  of 
them.  Contrast  this  with  the  state  of  things  a  century  ago  !  One 
hopes  that  those  whose  ideas  about  the  missionary  belong  to  that 
period,  will  come  to  learn  how  much  the  Mission  leaders  of  to-day 
were  consulted  by  the  world’s  representatives  in  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris. 

The  struggle,  of  course,  is  not  over,  nor  will  be  for  many  a  long 
year — if  ever  it  is.  There  will  be  hard  contests.  And,  great  as  is 
the  peaceful  army  of  Christ  to-day,  it  is  not  great  enough,  because 
the  whole  world  in  all  its  vastness  is  now  open  before  it.  A  bishop 
tells  us  that  in  the  country  where  he  works  fifty  millions  could  be 
brought  into  Christendom  if  only  there  were  hosts  of  workers — men, 
but  women  in  even  greater  numbers,  to  teach,  and  train,  and  civilise. 
Everywhere  there  is  the  cry  for  more  helpers.  Magnificent 
beginnings  have  been  made  ;  but  for  the  great  enterprise  now,  in  the 
swiftly  changing  world,  thousands  of  new  venturers  are  needed  :  not 
saints  or  heroes,  nor  preachers  only,  by  any  means — not  any  one 
sort — but  all  sorts,  so  that  they  be  willing  to  serve  humanity.  For 
great  is  the  power  of  the  disinterested.* 

*  Extracted  from  an  S.P.G.  pamphlet,  “Call  of  the  Far”  (price  2d.). 
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